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Tue vignettes on the preceding page are in- 
teresting Lllustrations of the life of our cele- 
brated British Essayist, who, by his writings, 
raised the literary character “ above all Greek, 
above all Roman fame.” 

The first Engraving shows the parsonage- 
house at Milston, near Ambresbury, in Wilt- 
shire, where Addison was born May }, 1672. 
His father was, at this time, rector of Milston, 
the living of which place was worth about 
1202. per annum; but he eventually obtained 
the deanery of Lichfield. Appearing weak 
and unlikely to live, the infant Addison was 
christened on the day of his birth; and it is 
said that he was laid out for dead as soon as 
he was born. He received the rudiments of 
his education from the Rev. Mr. Naish, at 
Ambresbury ; but was soon removed to Salis- 
bury, under the care of Mr. Taylor; and 
thence to the grammar-school at Lichfield, 
in 1683, in the beginning of his twelfth 

r; when his father being made dean of 
ichfield, naturally carried his family to his 
new residence there. Of this interval, Addi- 
son’s biographers have given no account ; but 
Dr. Johnson refers to a story of a.darring out, 
told him when he was a boy, by Andrew 
Corbet, of Shropshire, who had it from Mr. 
Pigot, his uncle. The master, when Pigot 
was a schoolboy, was barred out at Lichfield. 
and the whole operation, as he said, was 
Pp and conducted by Addison. From 
ichfield, Addison was removed to the Charter 
House, where he pursued his juvenile studies 
under the care of Dr. Ellis, and contracted 
that intimacy with Sir Richard Steele, which 
their joint labours have so effectually recorded. 
To judge better of the probability of the 
story of the barring-out, Dr. Johnson in- 
uired when Addison was sent to the Charter 
rouse ; but, as he was not one of those who 
enjoyed the Founder’s benefaction, there is 
no account preserved of his admission. 

The second Illustration is Bilton House, 
at the village of Bilton, about one mile and 
a half from Rugby, in Warwickshire. This 
substantial mansion was purchased by Addi- 
son,* in the year 17)1, for the sum of 
10,000/., in which purchase he was assisted 
by his brother, Gulstone Addison, Esq., Go- 
vernor of Fort St. George, at Madras.¢ It 
appears probable that Addison bought this 
estate as a lure to the Countess of Warwick, 


© Of William Boughton, Esq., a descendant of 
the Boughtons of Lawford, who became SOrs 
of the manor of Bilton, early in the reign of James I. 

+ Somervile addressed some elegaut lines to Addison 
on this purchase: one of the couplets is referred to 
by Johnson, as being written with the most exquisite 
delicacy of praise; and as exhibiting one of those 
happy strokes that are seldom attained. Somervile’s 
family was the first in Warwickshire, where he was 
distinguished as “a poet, a gentleman, and a skilful 
and useful Justice of the Peace.’’—See Johnson’s 
Life of him, Poets, vol. iii., p. 104, 12mo, 1793. 


whom he married in 1716 ;{ and he resided 
much here during the brief period which suc- 
ceeded that event. After Addison’s decease, 
the Countess was often at Bilton; and, on 
her death, the estate devolved on her daughter 
by Mr. Addison, who lived at Bilton through 
the long, remaining portion of her life, and 
died here in the year 1797. 

Bilton House is a spacious but irregular 
mansion, mainly built in the Italianized style 
of architecture, which prevailed in the time 
of James I.; and it was, probably, erected 
by the Boughton family, soon after they had 
acquired possession of the manors. The ad- 
ditions to the mansion consist of a lower 
range of building, the windows of which 
look towards the gardens; which part of the 
edifice appears tou have been constructed 
ye in the eighteenth century, probably by 
Addison, when preparing the seat for the 
teception of its titled mistress. The grounds 
adjoining the house.are entered by large iron 
gates, which iead. to the house porch.’ The 
situation of the mansion is delightfully re- 
tired; and the windows of the pepeipel 
Tvoms command picturesque prospects. How 
congenial such a retreat must. have been to 
the mind of Addison, may be inferred from 
his enthusiastic love of nature, as shown in the 
two letters written by him to his future son- 
in-law, and already quoted in the Mirror.§ 

It is gratifying to learn that, a few years 
since, the furniture used by Addison remained 
at Bilton; and the pictures partly selected by 
his judgment, or procured as a tribute to his 
feelings, yet ornamented the walls, and occu- 
pied the same stations as when Addison was 
wont to pause and admire them. “Seldom,” 
adds our informant, “ has the residence of a 
poet had the fortune to be so preserved for 
the gratification of posterity ;” but we fear 
that the sanctity of genius has not maintain- 
ed the whole place to this moment. 

Many of the pictures at Bilton deserve 
notice from intrinsic merit of execution; inde- 
pendently of curiosity concerning the cha- 
racter of a collection that once belonged to 
such a man as Addison. The most valuable 

ictures are portraits, many of which were 
introduced by the Countess of Warwick. 
Others of Vandyck, Van Somer, Lely, &c., 
were purchased by Addison. Among the 
portraits are two of the Countess of Warwick; 
one of Miss Addison, the Essayist’s daugh- 
ter, when a child; the Earl of Warwick, 
Addison’s son-in-law; Sir Thomas Myddle- 
ton, the Countess of Warwick’s father; Mr. 
Secretary Craggs, to whom Addison dedi- 
cated his works a few days before his death ; 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ; 
Prince Rupert; Lord Halifax; the Earl of 
Holland, who was beheaded; Admiral, the 
Earl of Warwick ; and the poet Dryden. 

j Sce Mirror, vol. xxiv., p. 263, 

See Vol, xxiv., p. 405, 


















The gardens adjoining the mansion are in 
quaint style, corresponding with the mansion. 
They are especially stocked with long and 
massy hedges of yew, and seats with sombre 
screens of yew. Qa the north side of the 
grounds is a long walk, still termed Addison’s 
Walk, often the retreat of that master-mind, 
when he loved to be alone. Its scenery 
yields aid to meditative melancholy: its 
seclusion was formerly deepened by lines of 
trees, among which were some Spanish oaks, 
raised by Addison from acorns given him by 
Secretary Cragys ; but, soon after the death 
of Miss Addison, many of these trees were 
cut down. At the same time, a pretty flower- 
garden was destroyed; the hermitage has 
since sunk into ruin. But the neighbour- 
hood has lost none of its pensiveness, as the 
gentle range of hills, and the Gothic spire of 
the village church, testify. 

The interior of this church is plain, and 
divided by an open-work stone screen. Seve- 
ral of the Boughton family are interred here ; 
and in the chancel lie the remains of Miss 
Addison ; but, a few years since, her place of 
sepulture was uninscribed by gratitude or 

ection. 

By the way, in .4n Historical Essay on 
Mr. Addison, printed in 1783, but not pub- 
lished, the writer* says: “ Addison’s daugh- 
ter by Lady Warwick is still alive, and un- 
married. She lives at Bilton, near Rugby, 
and is almost old enough to be superannuated. 
Mr. Symonds, (the Cambridge professor of 
modern history,) saw her two summers ago, 
and says she enjoys an income of more than 
1,200/. a year. Indeed, by all accounts, she 
was not a Minerva from the brain of Jupiter: 

But careless now of fortune, fame, or fate, 
Perhaps forgets that Addison was great.” 
By Miss Addison, the Bilton estate was be- 
queathed to the Hon. John Simpson. 

For the first of the previous Engravings, 
our acknowledgments are due to Mr. J. C. 
Smith’s treasurable Facsimiles of Autogra- 

vwey, Historical, and Literary Curiosities, 
art IIT. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 
Spar are indebted for the early transmission of 
the following document to the kindness of a 
gentleman, who, for three years past, has toiled 
incessantly for its object—the better manage- 
ment of the affairs of the British Museum. 
This Report of these Resolutions was brought 
up, and read on Thursday night, July 1A 
]. Resolved, That the great accessions 
which have been made of late to the Collec. 
tions of the British Museum, and the increas- 
ing interest taken in them by the public, 
render it expedient to revise the Establish- 


® Thomas Tyers, Esq., son of Jonathan Tyers, the 
celebrated proprietor of es Gardens. 
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ment of the Institution, with a view to place 
it upon a scale more commensurate with, and 
better adapted to, the present state and future 
prospects of the Museum. 

2. That this Committee do not recommend 
any interference with the Family Trustees. 

3. That though the number of Official 
Trustees may appear unnecessarily large, and 
though practically most of them rarely, if 
ever attend, yet no inconvenience has been 
alleged to have arisen from the number; yet 
if any Act of the Legislature should ulti- 
mately be found necessary, a reduction in the 
number of this class of Trustees might not be 
unadvisable. 

4. That the Committee think it very desi- 
rable that the existing elected Trustees should 
take steps to ascertain whether some of those 
whose attendance has been the most infre- 
quent, might not be willing to resign their 
Trusteeships.—That, in future, any Trustee 
hereafter to be elected, not giving nersonal 
attendance at the Museum for a period to be 
fixed, is expected to resign; being, however, 
re-eligible upon any future vacancy. 

5. That in filling up vacancies it would be 
desirable that the electing Trustees should 
not in future lose sight of the fact, that an 
opportunity is thus afforded them of occa- 
sionally conferring a mark of distinction upon 
men of eminence in literature, science, and 
art. 
6. That the extension of the Collections 
which has taken place, and the still greater 
extension which may be looked for, renders a 
further division of departments necessary. 

7. That it is desirable that the heads of 
each department shall meet once in three 
months, for the purpose of consulting with 
reference to any matters of detail relating to 
the internal arrangements of the Museum, 
which they may desire jointly to submit to 
the Trustees in writing. 

8. That whenever > may be a vacancy 
in the office of Principal Librarian, or in that 
of Secretary, it is desirable that the distribu- 
tion of the duties now discharged by those 
officers respectively, including the Expendi- 
torship, be re-considered, and that the office 
of Secretary be not combined with the Keeper- 
ship of any department. 

9. That it is desirable that the hours during 
which the Museum shall be open on public 
days, be hereafter from ten o’clock until seven 
throughout the months of May, June, July, 
and August; and that the Reading Room be 
opened throughout the year at nine o’clock in 
the morning. 

10. That it is desirable that the Museum 
be hereafter opened during the Easter, Whit- 
sun, and Christmas weeks, except Sundays 
and Christmas Day. 

11. That it is expedient that the Trustees 
should revise the salaries of the Establish- 
ment, with the view of ascertaining what 
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increase may be required for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the foregoing Resolutions, 
as well as of obtaining the whole time and 
services of the ablest men, independently of 
any remuneration from other sources. 

12. That Mi is desirable that the heads So 
departments do consult together as to the 
best method of iar ioe a combined 
system, an improved edition of the Synopsis 
of the Museum ; that each officer be respon- 
sible for that part which is under his imme- 
diate control, and attach his signature to such 
part, and that the work be prepared in such 
a manner as to enable each to be sold 
separately, which should be done at the low- 
est price which will cover the expenses of the 


pu 

13. That it is expedient that every exertion 
should be made to complete within the 
shortest time, consistent with the due execu- 
tion of the work, full and accurate ues 
of all the Collections in the Museum, with a 
view to print and publish such portions of 
them as would hold out expectations of even 


a partial sale. 

14. That it be recommended to the Trus- 
tees, that every new accession tothe Museum 
be forthwith registered in detail, -by. the 
officer at the head of the department, in a 
Vbok to be kept for that purpose; and that 
each ‘head of a cepartment do make an 
Annual Report to the Trustees of the Acces- 
sions within the year, vouched by the signa- 
ture of the principal Librarian, of desiderata, 
and of the state and condition of his own 
pe ao 

5. That it be recommended to the Trus- 
tees to take into ee ref means 
of giving to the public a facility of obtaining 
Coets from the Statues, Bronzes, and Coins, 
under competent 


intendence, and at as 
low-a price as yenitde. 
16. That the Committee are well aware 


ts, good conduct, and general and scien- 
acquirements, are universally admitted ; 
they are aware, that where imperfections 
exist in the Collections, those imperfections 
mainly attributable to the very inadequate 
i available for their exhibition, 
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justifies them in the recommendations con- 
tained in the above Resolutions, ' 

18, That the Committee having taken into 
consideration the Petition presented to the 
House by Mr. Charles Tilt, and referred to 
the Committee, which Petition prayed for 
public assistance in the preparation of a work 
from the Medals in the British Museum, 
and having taken evidence on the said sub- 
ject, consider that in no way can they more 
satisfactorily discharge the duty confided to 
them by the reference in question, than by 
simply laying before the House the Minutes 
of Evidence so taken. 

[The public will see with regret that there 
is not to be any Evening Reading-room, or 
Classed Catalogue; at least, the Tater is to 
be left to the choice of the Officers. ] 





Manners and Customs. 


SHERIFF OF LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 
Aone the numerous mutations which time, 
in its revolutions, is constantly producing, 
one of the most curious is the extraordin 
change which has taken place in the estima- 
tion in which the important office of sheriff 
of London and Middlesex is held. A few 
years since, those who might have been 
elected preferred paying a fine of 500/. to 
the chamberlain® to serving the office ; 
while, at the present time, citizens of wealth 
and intelligence are found competing for the 
honour. following curious document, 
which shows the extent to which the Corpo- 
ration was benefited by the general reluctance 
to serve the office, was discovered a short 
time since, among the records in the official 
pens of the Clerk of the Peace for Middle- 
sex. It is a return made, in 1764, to a 
Committee of the House of Commons, by 
Mr. Roberts, a clerk in the office of the 
Chamberlain of London, of the amount paid 
for fines, for refusing to serve the office of 
sheriff of London Middlesex from 1672 
to 1763, both inclusive. The sum paid 
during these years amounted to 148,7502 ; 
from which is to be deducted 18,2004 which 
was repaid to persons who afterwards took 
upon themselves the office, leaving a balance 
of 130,550. in favour of the City of London. 

ied in the following 


received in each year, whi 

ably; for in 1688, it was }0,700/.; and in 
1734, it was 14,800/.: in some years it was 
as low as 400/.: in others it amounted to 


an paid, a few days since, the fine of 
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between 1,000/ and 6,000 ; and in twenty 
five years there were not any fines.—W.G.C. 





VPREEDOM DAY AT PLYMOUTH. 


. Tus following si 


ingular observance takes 

annually at Plymouth :—In the morn- 

ing, the mayor elect, the mayor, and a number 
of gentlemen on horse ride round the 
bounds of the borough, and from thence to 
Freedom Field. On their return, they dis- 
mount on the parade, and walk to the Barbi- 
can, where they receive the two head freedom 
boys, who have in the mean time been in- 
specting the ie te ee to each of 
whom they give a on the head, saying, 
“ Remember this, and be a sober citizen ;” 
after which they bestow a piece of silver to 
cure the blow. They next proceed to the 
Hue, to inspect the stones erected on the 
decision of its being the property of the 
ion. Buns and wine are then handed 

round to a select party; after which the 
are regaled with a scramble for 





AFRICA. 


As soon as the tents were pitched at night, 
(says Captain Owen,) the natives took the 
poles with which they impelled the boats, 
and sticking them in the ground, across the 
direction of the wind, wove mats between 
them, thus Baming 9 sorte to protect them- 
selves from the chilling night-breeze. Be- 
neath this shelter, which they made to slope 
over them, a fire was kindled, around which 


they rang as gd in various 
warming ves thoroughly for the night, 
and. taking red-hot embers in their hands 
without appearing to feel any other sensation 
than say he a pleasing warmth. lag 
cooking supper of grass-porridge, in 
earthen pipkins, they sat ing over the 
fire in the highest good humour, loud in 
their mirth, presenting a most gratifying 
appearance of contentment and cheerfulness ; 
in fact, the little encampment, from the time 
of its forming until midnight, was one con- 
tinued scene of festivity. slept in the 
following curious manner: each had a large 
sack, in which, as soon as he felt himself 
inclined to repose, he coiled himself up; 
and the ludicrous scene was thus often ex- 
hibited, of two sacks in deep and earnest 
conversation, no motion whatever indicating 
their living contents. This plan was adopted 
to escape the annoying bites of the mos- 
quitos. W. G.C. 





BURIAL AT NEW ORLEANS. 

Ons of the curiosities which all strangers 
should see on visiting New Orleans, (says 
Mr. Hamilton,) is the public burying > 
about half a.mile from the-city. It is simply 
@ portion of the surrounding swamp ; and 
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t very extensive is not found too 
forthe pire Sor of the population. There oe 
always a number of graves, of different sizes, 
pee se ple de ompsyc There is a sort of 
lurking oe See from habit, in° 
favour of bei ied in dry ground, which 
is called into full action by a sight of this 
New Orleans cemetery. The spade cannot 
netrate even a few inches below ‘the sur- 
face without finding water, and considerable 
difficulty is experienced in sinking the cof- 
fins, since the whole neighbourhood could 
not furnish a stone the size of an orange. - 
There is something so offensive to the ima- 
ination in the w , and in the 
idea fof being de by the crawfish, 
which burrow in myriads, that the richer sort 
of people generally prefer being kept above 
the level, both of ground and water, in little 
buildings like ovens, composed of birch and 
plaster, without any kind of ee 
.G.C. 


Che Paturalist. 


THE BONITO. 
Srzcruzns.of the bonito have been. occa- 
sionally taken in the Firth of Forth, accord- 
ing to Stewart; and in the Firth of Clyde, 
ing to Dr. Scouler Jenyns, in his -va- 
luable ual of British Vertebrate Animals, 
it is doubtful whether, in these instances, 
the Scomber per, ales intended, or the 





since stated it as positive, that the fish of the 
Firth of Clyde was certainly the Scomber 
Relamys ; and adds, “ the specimen is still 
rved in the Andersonian Museum of 

» where an examination of it will 
remove all doubt on the question. The spe- 
cimen was in the market, and was 
os y Sach shitas 0 Cal. t connie 
imposed upon as to the place where it was 
captured. I may add that having seen hun- 
dreds of bonitos in the tropical seas, it is im- 
possible that I should commit any mistake in 
a matter sosimple.”— Mag. Nat. Hist. ix.327. 





WHITE BAIT. 


Ar the meeting of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society of Edinburgh, March 12, 


1836, specimens of this celebrated little fish, 
(Ci alba, of Yarrell,) obtained from the 
Firth of Forth, were exhibited by Dr. Parnell, 
who observed it also tiful. at the stake- 


or 
ctuives, but hitherto —— on account of 
its diminutive size. If the Scottish ‘fisher- 
men were taught to discriminate the white 
bait, and were encouraged to send it in quan- 
tity to the Edinburgh market, they might 
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find it a new source of income, equal or supe- 
rior to the spurling or smelt fishery. The 
most obvious marks consist in the very smull 
size, the white bait of the Forth seldom 
exceeding two or three inches in length; in 


bea ee whiteness of its sides; in the 
in 


oe pena or more com : " eo 
i ing proportionably longer t 

in the guy nthe, or in. the fry of ‘the 
common _herring.”—Magazine of Natural 
History; ix. p. 319. 


FLOWERS CLOSING DURING THE DARKNESS 
CAUSED BY THE LATE ECLIPSE. 

Aw article on the opening and closing of 
flowers at particular times is published in the 
Mirror, xxvi., 213. Somewhat connected 
with it, is Dr. Sigmond’s statement, at the 
Medico-botanical Society, May 25, 1836, 
respecting the crocus during the late annular 
eclipse of the sun, on May 15; the doctor 
remarked that when the rays of the sun were 
most obscured, the flower of the crocus, a 
very delicate index’ of light, began to close 
immediately it was diminished, and assumed 
every appearance-of what Linneus terms the 
sleep of plants. J. H.F. 


DAVID DOUGLAS. 


A norice of the discoveries made by this 
celebrated naturalist, and an account of his 
recent lamentable death, have already appeared 
in the Mirror, (Sve vols.. xxvi., 248 ;* xxvii., 
194). We have now the pleasure of stating 
that on the wrapper of the Magazine of 
Natural His for the sent month, 
(July,) it is announced that “the Perth 
Horticultural Society have determined on 
erecting a monument to the memory of this 
celebrated botanical collector, alike distin- 
guished by the number of valuable, hard 
plants oe he has introduced ty Britis! 
lens, an his appalling and much to 
lamented deuth The linia is to be 
placed in his native village of Scone, in Perth- 
shire; and it is the object of the Perth Hor- 
ticultural Society to it in a piece of 
ground sufficien' or em to contain full-sized 
specimens of all trees, plants, and shrubs, 
which he introduced; a truly grand and 
appropriate idea.” To carry this into effect, 
gardeners and amateurs are solicited to sub- 
scribe. For further details see the Gardener’s 
Magazine for this month. J. H, F. 


© The article first referred to is only to be found in 


ing ned our repub- 

ion of an article on Algiers in our first issue of 
that number, it was withdrawn in our second issue, 
in ite stead were substituted five communica- 
tions, entitled Military Anecdotes; Human Skulls 
Site Can ecteyea Parsee 

A 3 Two-leg; igs; 
“Prue ber tainin, 
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Useful Arts.” 


THE THAMES TUNNEL. 

Tus stupendous undertaking is proceeding 
slowly but steadily towards completion; nor 
has any serious obstruction occurred since the 
works were re-opened. The men work night 
and day; there are three sets of men em- 
ployed, which relieve each other every eight 
ours. Each set consists of J12 men, and 
there are several supernumeraries y to 
supply any casual vacancy. During the eight 
hours of work, they are allowed only a wens 
half-hour for refreshment, which is brought 
to. them on the spot. The wages paid are 
high, as much as 40s. and 45s. week ; 
and hence the engineer is enabled to com- 
mand the services of first-rate bricklayers. 
The men are not called upon to perform 
task-work: all that is required is, that they 
keep steadily at work, and that the bricks be 
laid in a workmanlike manner. The cement 
furnished is of the very vest quality, only 
about a barrel of fine sand being used to 100 
barrels of cement. The concrete thus formed 
hardens very rapidly, and within two hours 
after any new work is completed, its solidity 
is put to a very severe test. The overseers 
round with hammers of fourteen pounds 
weight, with which each separate brick is 
struck a hard blow. If the cement yields so 
as to disclose the smallest fissure between the 
bricks, the workman is immediately called 


‘back to repair the defect, and is, besides, 


fined one shilling to the sick fund. If the 
brick shakes in its place on being struck, 
nothing but a special plea in excuse can save. 
the workman from an immediate dischatge. 
With every exertion, from its peculiar nature, 
the work is unavoidably tedious and slow. 
It is considered a good piece of work when, 
at the end of twenty-four hours, the shield 
can be advanced nine inches. The shield 
contains thirty-six boxes, and the work is 
being simultaneously carried on in each, so 
that the pushing forward the shield can 
take place when the work of the arch is 
rfected to the extent from the bases to the 
hapa. It will sometimes happen that a 
whole day is occupied in the mere work of 
pushing forward shield. The extent of 
archway perfected is above 620 feet, and 
what remains to be done is about ],200 feet; 
but, of this extent, a large portion bei 
beyond low-water mark, through a soli 
stratum of earth, can. be carried ft 
without such extreme caution as at the pre- 
sent part of the work, through a loose, sandy 
soil, and under the very centre of the bed of 
the stream, is indispensably necessary. — 
Morning Chronicle. e.. S$ Se 
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Popular Antiquities. 


ANCIENT WATCH. 

Ar the present time, all ms who can 

‘afford the purchase, iavsriably possces them- 

selves of a watch; but few among them know 

any thing of their early history and appear- 
still more limited is the number of 


Soret Chick an Witte seach coo 
small , which, on being pressed, e8 
up the lid, i ‘ing the dial-plate, contained 
within a circular border; the space between 
which and the outer, oval boundary of the 
face, is filled by ornamental flower work. In 
the centre of the dial-plate, within the 
res, the rose and thistle are entwined, 
which would seem to fix the date of its con- 
struction to the reign of James I.; and to 
this era it may be, mpm ascribed. 
atches were worn at this period hung round 
bP matt lag ie iat tees Gene 
for thi was still remaining 
(al aks toovns deve 


began his reign in }305, and died in 1328.* 
The genuineness of this relic has, however, 
been much doubted. 

The earliest watches were egg-shaped, and 
are supposed to have been invented at Nu- 
remberg. The Rev. Mark Noble describes 
an ancient one made in Holland, which he 
was of when a schoolboy, and 
which he to pieces to make the wheels 
into whitrligi e says, “It was very 
small, and in silver cases, with a catgut 
string instead of a chain; and it required 
to be wound u) twelve hours.” Huy- 
gis. whe Meel-ta reign of Charles II., 
was the first who invented watches that 
went without strings or chains. The watch 
worn by Charles I., still preserved, has a 

ut string. 

t has been asserted that watches were 
introduced into England from the Continent 


_® See Mirror, vol, xi., p. 436.’ 


in 1577; yet it is certain that Henry VIII. 
had ich Dr. Derham, in his 


I had lent my watch last night to one 
That dines to-day’ at the emecure 


During the next thirty years, watches had 
comedy of ‘The fntipodes, published in 
o tipodes, i in 
1638, complains that — 
The time of day in his pocket” 
Respecting the early price of watches, little 
is known; but; in 1643, four pounds were 
paid to redeem a watch taken from a noble- 
man in battle. 
Barlow, in the reign of James II.,is said to 
have discovered the method of striking 
watches. Derham, in his Artificial Clock- 
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; 
[ 


Ti 


> houses, trees, 


upon 8 Biber w with a Aho at his feet, and 

wie ‘ae bak ot Ba bee two circular 
lines are drawn, between which is the follow- 
ing rg angel :—“ James II. gloria Deo in 
excelsis tedimimini, mala ne. 
dhdstinl Sag. i restituitur.” Within 
circle described within the inner line, i 


fiter 
December 11, 1893, be gave the following 
hit hich is of 
outer case, whic’ is very pure 
gold, is embossed with the ey actage 
medallion, under which, on right, is 
Fame in the clouds, with a Haat: at her 
mouth, which is held in her left hand; in 


po an with which she page three bi 
beneath her, with an altar my Pts them, 
me of the ph is the Tower of Loudon, 
with a of twenty-six’ men carrying 

CL pees ame, fateaded to reptesent 
br Ms bn t the other side is a view of he 
City of London in perspective, and a grou 


of twerity-nine men c: similar of 
which he are when po lyi baat 
pee igere! Bs tinder all, a lion a lamb are 


k 
under rs veers watch is considerably thicker than, 


moet is the sea running 
and on the sea is a ship: 
case is also beautifully en- 
with scrollwork, orna- 
mon, mortars, shot, shells, 
ours, and: other trophies of 
onsine, 


Ht 


| 
} 
af 


but a not bgp rte ig oa 
size every part of the engrav ‘ 
tiful sd dine It goes y, and 
is ina state of preservation. . 
“T may be allowed to observe, that even’ 
with a king, the flattery contained on the’ 
cases, might have no little influence in de- 
ciding his Maj to give a preference to 
the construction of Quare’s repeater.”* 
In conclusion, it may be as well to remark, 
that the Engraving of the above” ancient 


| watch is ‘delineated on ‘a scale’of three-fourths 


F 
fis 


“The box is exquisitely pierced with scroll- 
work, intermixed with birds and flowers ; be 


about the 


aved a 
with a ting a 


sitting under a tree playing 


of the original size. F. W. Farmnoct. 
© Quare died arch, 1785, aged 
og was scuanberarde deans i an ‘eer 
pe seatenansers aie and ¢ 


t of '¢ pare 
perfecting the “double balance in 17s, wh b wes 
origivally invented by Robert Hooke in 1658, _ 
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wild 
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whose hum 
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now that he 
pe y Noe ben th 
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Pak dod fhe fans 
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Marabou, respect the dishes before the arriv: 


South America. He was sent from Maran. 
ham, by Mr. Hesketh, to Mr. Sabine, then 
secretary of the Horticultural Society, toge- 
ther with “a king of the vultures;”%. but, 
soit dit en passant, he ate up his majesty 


during the v You should see -him 


the pullet when, excited and with disturbed crest, he 


i 


Fat? 


itt 


toms Angad annihilate hope !—he spreads 
his ample wings, springs towards the foun- 
tain of light, strikes the netting, and flaps 
heavily down, We know not what their 
worships would say or do to us if we were to 
work our wicked will; but we never see these 
unfortunates'without an indescribable lo ing 
2 beng their bonds, and let the whole Berd 
ri) 
Pon te pst hoot hog machen tg A 
What a collection it is! what a proof that 
our commetce is pushed to the ends of the 
earth!’ ‘Look at the localities; look at that 
condor,} the child of fable but a few years 
since, and then’ remember that Sir Francis 
Head saw a Cornish miner wrestling with 
ene on the Andes. There'too is the wed 
tailed eagle of New Holland,§ one of whose 
brethren ‘is said to have made a swoop at 
Flinders, the able and gallant circumnavi- 
ce digt aba deepen istaki 
in, in his solitary walks 
for a son dao on, paapes Phan 
jesty, is another eagle,|| the destroyer, from 
® Pelecanus us, 


onocrotal: 

+ Dromaius Nove: Hollandie. “Their fiesh,” says 
Péron, is “ truly exquisite, and ‘intermediate, as it 
were, between that of a turkey and a sucking pig.” 

hus Gryphus, 


i 


displays 
“ The terror of his beak and lightnings of his eye.” 


His legs, or, as the ornithologists more cor- 
rectly term them, his feet, are immense. 
While in the garden of the Horticultural 
aie + eng oa cat was once put into 
his He flew at him, and, with one stamp 
of his intolerable foot, broke his back; then, 
springing with him in his claws to his perch, 

cowering over him with his enormous 
wings, he screamed his dirge. The death of 
the quadruped was instantaneous. 

The vulture’s cry has awakened the doleful 
chorus of the gaunt wolves. The face of the 
country is somewhat changed since our first 
Edward issued his mandate to Peter Corbet, 


beholding in his mind’s eye their untiring 
and inflexible pursuit of Mazeppa ? 

One glance at the leopards and other fere, 
which are lodged near the bears, and we 
come upon the desert ships. What visions 
of “the boundless waste ” do not con- 
jure up! Observe their elastic feet, so admi- 
tably contrived for supporting them upon the 
arid sands of the desert. Hence their noise- 
less tread. 


These ate the Arabian species, and to 
them fy the variety called the swift 
dromedary (el heirie) a variety which bears 
about the He pos Bota more heavy- 
ee it does to a 


8 

Vathek’s mother appears to have known 
prot age Se swift breed ; ere cbensy lie 
cam iboufaki, clearly belon; to it. 
The llamas, the form of the family allotted 
to the New World, were formerly placed 


8 where the camels are now. 


We now come to the antelopes, with their 
rt i -* dark eyes,” and the _ 
sants, wii ir gorgeous plumage. Here- 
Sbunts Gaede qitedty & teparence, @ pri- 
soner that we pity from our very souls. A 
coop instead of the wide-spreading moor, and 
the soiled and led turf instead of the 
fresh wild heather! Better, far better for 
him to roam, with the chance of being 


“ Whistled down with a slug in his wing,” 


4 Sarcoramphus Papa. 
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that respectable 3 

same brotherhood with the “ sealgh” that 
overthrew the gallant Captain M‘Intyre, and 
carried away Mr. Oldbuck’s stick as spolia 


But they have thrown in the fish and— 
there, the otter takes his first plunge. How 
rapidly he makes way under the water with 
his oary feet, rising ever and anon to the 
surface, and, with graceful curvature, diving 
down again in pursuit! He glides along 
towards the bottom, for his eyes are set, as it 
were, on the top of his head, to enable him, 
with upward look, to take advantage of its 
prey as it swims above him. , Mark that 

ick turn; he has taken his fish, and leaves 
the water to devour it on the bank. But, it 
may be said, this, however curions and inte- 
resting, is ungentle, and there is cruelty in 
it. Almost every fish that comes to the table 
of the fair creature who condemns the exhi- 
bition suffers much more ; for such fish, with 
few exceptions, are left by the fishermen to 
flounce and linger in agonies. Those who 
tolerate flounders “ leaping alive,’ as they 
may be seen on fishmongers’ stalls by the 
side of lobsters struggling for existence with 
their desiccated branchie, have more to 


answer for than our otter. We say nothing 
of the i tage shown rink eels, aa leave 
that subject to the live and apologetic 
eloquence of M. Ude. Now our otter, though 
cruel, as we have heard him called, pop 


merciful. The moment he has taken a 
he leaves the water, and with one powerful 
bite crushes the head and deprives it of sen- 
sation. If it is exciting to watch him in 
pursuit of the small fry here provided for him, 
what must it be to see him grappling with 
one of the great Thames trouts, a nine or 
ten-pounder ! 

ithout visiting the gnus and the other 
antelopes in the padd we now proceed. 
to the north en, passing in our way to 
the tunnel A dl with its murmuri 
inmates; the armadillo, trotting about wi 
@ gait that reminds us of one of Mr. Mael- 
zel’s. automatons; the beaver; the falcons ; 
the little basins, where gay ducks are float- 
ing ; the lordly Brahmin that bears a 
« charmed life ” in his own country; and the 

American bison, with its enormous head 

heavy fore-hand, formed to push and 
throw down, We are now in the north gat- 
den, and not suffering either squirrels, os- 
triches, wapitis, elks, or zebras, to detain us, 
we hurry on to the elephants’ paddock. These 
are Asiatics. 4 

Only observe the elephant making his 

toilette.in the mud, and going thence to the 
bath. He is now getting beyond his depth. 
Look at the all-over-ation of that satisfactory 


= abandonment of that luxurious fluid 
bs from his trunk upturn’d aloft 
The neatefal quetes he tine 

listen to that ecstatie squeak, and confess 

that the Society have succeeded in making 

one animal, at least, happy. But he is 

taut apa’ how bo tetas a'r bag 
again’: how in t h! 

Present we 

his trun’ 


drew Agnew’s bill is law, 
by the carnivora as a general fast, 
great edification, and the absence of the cake 
and fruit-women producing a comparative 
abstinence on the part of the other animals)— 
we entreat, fair ladies, that you will not ap- 
proach too near, or he may pay an undesired 
compliment to the skill of the artificial florist, 
by making prize of the well-simulated bou- 
uet of wheat and flowers, Leghorn and all. 
e saw one lady, “ herself a fairer flower,” 
who had a narrow escape of thus contributing 
her ee oe > Lape and grec 
beauty, of eau ortugal, wi 
whom he fairly laid trunk, evidently g 
her for ~— aera wedanaae = 
orangery. No! im ata is- 
tance, and beware that the moisture from his 
trunk does not fall on your robes, for it will 
not improve the lustre of either silk or satin.’ 
(To be continued.) 3 * sleay 
is alwaysat im case more 
control should be ee as the ig od 
pong = ae in size and ace - 4 
may sometimes necessary ; — 
wound which does not readily heal, and leas it is 
used the better, 4 





Party —Addison. wrote a letter to Pope, 
when young, in which he desired him not to 
list himself under either party. ‘“ You,” sa 
he, “ who will deserve the praise of the w 
— should never content yourself with the ’ 

of it.” 
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Pew Books. 


SCHLOSS HAINFELD; OR, 4 WINTER IN LOWER 
STYRIA. 
’ By Captain Basil Hall, R. N. 

Tus is a marvelously pleasant book, which 
& only to be ietvedeoea to the reading 
world to become as popular as either of its 

"s ing works. Its origin ot 
frame may be thus briefly told : 
tain Hall, with his wife and children, spent 


been an early friend of his 
The Countess was a native of Scot- 


with an only child, a 
fe after hi 


rERgLErE 
HUE 


f 


infants will be sadly dis- 
when, instead of a splendid dwell- 


Fe 
Hi 


ithin a gunshot of their bed- 
At first, they will be afraid of me, 
now like i ever -sdw, 
i of old iselle Endor 
ily Bible. Alas ! the ravages 


teat 


28 
F, 


Captain, however, accepted the 
and the » chapter of his 
‘Matrative describes the Castle, or 
The Schioss. 
When we hear of a German castle, our 
imaginations represent to us a huge, dark. 


looking fabric, on the edge of a frowni 
ipice, and well nigh ‘hid in the shade 
) Some centuries older than the build- 
ing which has outlived the fame of him 
who raised it. dingly, as we drove 
along from Gratz, we pleased our fancy by 
speculating on the wild scenery of our 
friend’s mansion, which, from the leur 
of the neighbourhood of Gratz, we felt fairly 
entitled to expect, would not belie the roman- 
tie character which belongs to such spots. 
We had, it is true, seen drawings of Hain- 
feld, but almost all drawings tell such lies, 
that there is no believing them when t 


the hills, to catch a sight of the castle 
before the daylight had quite ebbed away. 
Nothing, however, could we see in the 
smallest degree like a castle, even when the 
themselves out into a broad, flat, 
richly cultivated valley, with a small, slug- 
ish stream, the Raab, stealing its way along 
middie of the bottom land, or ) 
where its course was indicated by a double 
line of willows, alders, and other thirsty 
trees, the only embellishments of this kind 
which the thrift of the farmers had left in the 
centre of the . 


At four » little turrets, indj. 


, cating the four corners of the long-looked-for 


Schloss, or castle, came in sight, and pre- 
sently afterwards, the whole building, which, 
to do its looks no injustice, and in the words 


: of its proprietor, resembled tothing so much 


as a manufactory. Instead of standi 
boldly on the t of a high rock, the family 
fh My ls was placed in the 
est a vi far from the 
sbundedt twee and sich Sens . 
cent high grounds, 
the many pi 
have been 


There was just light enough t» show us the 
was to 
corridor med, a ev 


the cells, but which here were, 
much 


tion ot antiecton for so rigorous a climate 
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could not well be ima- 

ined; and we learned afterwards, that it 
introduced by an Italian architect, 

7 country only in summer. The 
natives of the day, having little or no ac- 
quaintance with other countries, and no great 
ingenuity} of their own, quietly adopted the 
fashion, to the permanent discomfort of 
themselves and of all succeeding i 
Two of the corners of the q were 
filled with broad staircases by which the 
corridor was gained, and at the bottom of 
of these, we were received by the Coun- 

"a head servant, who welcomed us with 
the air of a cordial landlord, and even re- 


lan- for their beds; so pray show that 


dust, and rigged in our well-worn travelling 
—, we begged to be introduced forth- 
wit! 

If our curiosity as to the castle was great, 
much greater was our curiosity respecting its 
proprietor. Neither were our imaginary con- 
ceptions of our hostess much more accurate 
than those we had formed of the Schioss 
itself. All that we had heard, had prepared 
us for re out of the common ; and as 
we approac spot, some curious circum- 
stances came to our knowledge. At Trieste, 
for instance, on inquiring whether there was 
any chance of the Countess being absent, 
we were told with a smile that this was not 
ey likely, as the old lady never quitted her 

. And ina letter which I found lying 
for me at Gratz, she begged me to warn the 
children of her helpless situation. In one 
of her letters, she said she was like nothing 
in the world but a mummy,—adding, “ for 
the last three weeks, a very sick one ;” and 
truth bids me avow that our excellent hostess 
did not look the character amiss.—“ What a 
Fone thing would it not be,” said the 

tess one day, “could we put life into a 
mummy; and make it tell us about the Pto- 
lemies, and their Pyramids and Hierogiy- 
phics ?”—Yet I question if we did not find 
it even more interesting to hear an intelli- 
gent, old person like the Countess Purg- 
stall speak, from personal knowledge, of 
many of the most eminent characters of the 
last century, with whom we had far closer 


friend as we had been told to i 
huge, antiquated bed, with 
curtains, in a room FR a 
nished in the style of a hundred 
Her wasted form was s 

dozen pillows of different 

and every thing about her wore 
ance of weakness and pain. Every 
should say, except her voice, expression 
countenance, and manners, in none of 


less might 
be detected in what she sai 
the world could be more ani 
cordial than her welcome. She 
with each of us, as if she had known 
our lives, and over and over again. 
her joy at having succeeded in bringing:us to 
her castle. 

“You must be sadly tired, however,” 

said, “and the children must be almost ready 
feel 


ee 


Ag 
m= 


R 


home by selecting the rooms whi 
best. There are enough of them 
and presently, the dinner which 
ready for you an hour or two will 
up. ‘ 
Off we set, under the charge of the 
Domo, J , who, in obedience to 
nificent of his hospitable mi 
had lighted the stoves in three ti 
number of apartments we could: by 
Occupy, in order,.as he said, that i 
| rekengmloge In most old 
have seen, the rooms are 
fortless, but in Hainfeld 
commodious ; and 


Ti 
Anis 


H 


i 


iHt 
il 


dant as in modern mansions, it was all good 
and even elegant in its old-fashioned, Leavy 


way. 

Ts thie petcigal cost, whisk had been 
prepered for us, and which was the best in 
the castle, there stood, in rather i 


condition, a handsomely got up bed, at 
eight feet wide, furnished with crimson si 
curtains, bordered with silver lace two 
three inches broad, surmounted by.a 
carved cornice, fringed with silver 


ay 
ul 
Ei ei 








cane backs, and whirligig arnis, comfortable 
enough to sit upon, but not easily moved 
from place to place. Most of the rooms 
ornamented with grotesque work in 
plaster, in high relief, on the roofs; and 
such of the walls as: were a 
hideous, «staring, antediluvian, family por- 
traits, were painted in fresco, with Lattle- 
ments in the same luxurious but. antiquated 


I must not omit to mention one important 
article of furniture, which was found in 
every room in the castle, high and low, 
namely, an enormous porcelain stove, white 
and highly glazed, reaching. almost to the 
ceiling; ina succession of handsome stories, 
not unlike some Chinese jas I have 
seen in other climes. The is introduced 


such 
has 
the 
hen 


a 
and 
ecm ae ea ea pera eS 
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ated last male 






words.in anew Review that they quite cox- 
fused her poor head. Fortunately, her com- 
ints had not attacked her eyes nor her 
nds, so that she could both read and write. 


every possible topic under heaven.” . She 
could relate anecdotes by the dozen, of almost 
every body one had heard of, from Bonaparte 
to the Emperor Alexander, to the peasants of 
her own estate who had campai under 
them. or fought against them. Or, she would 
relate sturies.of Sir Walter Scott’s first essays 
in literature, tell about Schiller and Goethe, 
or describe Haydn and Mozart’s playing on 
the piano-forte. Captain Hall has enriched 
his volume with a few of these stories: some 
of them narratives of curious facts—others 
superstitious and legendary, gathered in 
Scotland and Germany. = 

The third chapter tells the Captain’s choice 
of a suite of apartments and their arrange- 
ment; a visit to the castle of Riegersburg, 
which had been, for centuries, the ancient 
abode of the renowned Purggstalls, and had 
passed from them ouly on the death of the 


» Madame 
“ that the Germans live in an atmosphere ef the Austrian dominions. It resembles Edin- 
beer, stoves, and tobacco; and truly, the burg Castle wonderfully, nay ag stands 
more one sees of the country, the less.exag- rather higher above the plain. descrip- 
gerated does this sarcasm appear. The an- tion of this romantic, is a fascinat- 
noyance of beer one may sometimes escape; ing piece of writing. In the village of 
but ‘the misery o! and choky Riegersburg, within the church, the Countess 
stoves is inevitable. has erected a chapel, with monuments to her 


with the horror of dying among servants, 
without: one friend or countryman to close 


—to the bed 
ilad enpised-duerstocn 
years before. Her forlorn situation was not 
all her suffering ; for gout, rheumatism, and 
tic doloureux; with other inward .and painful 
plaints, took their turns to torment her; 
and she suffered in utter disbelief of the effi. 
es Spe medical assistance in her own case, 
or others. She presented to: the eye 
a miserable spectacle of bodily suffering and 
bodily decay ; still, the vigour of her intellect 
‘was undiminished, as were the freshness and 
even vivacity of her disposition, the uniform 
suavity of ‘her te t, and the lively interest 
in the concerns of the external world ; though 


she acknowledged to have seen so many new 


husband and son, beside whom she hoped 


aptain one day to be laid. Upon Captain Hall’s 


d iron, 

looked 

mental. pieces of sculpture which surmount 
some of: the old monuments in Westminster 
Abbey; than a coffin. intended for real, use. 
“Having removed three huge, fantastically 
8 ks,” says the Captain, “ we 
folded back the lid, and I was surprised to 
see two bundles, neatly sewed up in 
white linen, lying in the coffin, one at each 
end, On stooping down and touching them, 
I discovered they were papers, could 
read in the Countess’ handwriting the fol- 
— words—‘ Our Letters.—J, A. Purg- 


Chapter the fourth, “Our Neighbours,” 
describes a visit to another castle—Stein- 
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Of its curiosities, one is too singular 
unnoticed. .“ It was a very thin, but 
iron mask, with and locks of 
metal, of which a redoubted baton 
times is said to have made frequent 


It that he had a very hand- 


wife, who was sadly coquettish, and 
of exhibiting her pretty face than 
approved of. | Whenever he stirred 
from home, therefore, he was wont to 


tion says 
application, and quite misplaced the protec- 
tion, as the lady, though she could not ex- 
hibit the light of her countenance to her 
lovers, whispered still softer endearments 
through the bars, and in the end taught the 
foolish noble that in love as in war, physical 
obstacles, so far from keeping out an invad- 
ing enemy, generally eerve as his best step- 
ing stones to nest.” 

ing on the tier of Hungary, the 
Captain was induced to see a little of that 
celebrated inf and take dinner with one 
of the Countess’ friends. Here is a specimen 
of the Captain’s reception, and we suppose, 
a fair sample of] 


A Hungarian Dinner. 


The dinner appeared ; and as our moming’s 
expedition had made us more phrase 
hungry, we looked forward with less dread 
than we had ever done before to the over- 
loaded table which all of the nature 
and extent of a German dinner led us to ex- 
pect. But our fears on this ‘score, if we had 
any, were groundless ; for a less loaded repast 
never was seen. There was positively too 
little for the company, and we felt awkward 
at’ having, by our intrusion, diminished the 
scanty allowance of the family. Everydish 
was carried off the table as as #f, in- 


irty-looking, thin soup; then a plate with 
ill-cut slices of ill-salted tongue; and after'a 
and cow interval, a dish consisting of 
slices of boiled beef, very cold, very fat, and 
very tough. 
; for in that country, there are no cattle 

the table, but only for the: plough 

the wagon; and, « many years of 
, they are killed, not because they are 
eaten, (quite the mea ang be- 

can work no longer. next 

ised better; it was a salmon, 

i into a circle, with his tail in his 


I.know not whence the fat: 
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mouth, like the allegorical. images of etere 
nity. ButI am sure if I were to live, asthe 
Americans sy, from July to Eternity, I 
should not wish to look upon the like of such 
a fish again. It had been brought all the 
way from Carinthia by the bold him- 
self. I need not say more. And yet its 
bones were so nicely , that the skele- 
ton might have been placed in a museum of 
natural history, ‘and named by Agassiz or 
Deshayes, without further trouble. Next 
arcived a dish of sausages, which disappeared 
in what the Germans call an Augenblick, or 
twinkling of'an eye. Lastly came the roast, 
as it always does in those countries, but 
instead of a jolly ish sirloin or haunch, 
the dish consisted of a small ‘shted of what 
facetiously' called venison— but such 
venison! Yet had the original stag been 
alive from which this m was hewn, it 
could not ‘have ‘moved faster. To 
wind up all, instead of dessert, we were 
presented with a soup-plate holding’ eleven 
small, dry, ‘sweet cakes, each as big as a 
Genevese watch-glass. In short, not to spin 
out this sad -repast, it reminded me of long 
bygone days, spent in the midshipmen’s 
berth on short allowance, where the mene 
bread and beef of his gracious Majesty 
to vanish in like manner, and leave, as 
Ss says, “not a wreck behind !”* 
I ought oe hed omit that xe wine was 
scarcely drinkable, excepti presume one 
bottle of Burgundy, which the generous 
master of the house kept faithfully to him- 
self, not offering even the me by his side, a 
stranger, and his own invit t, a single 


but drinking the y tothe last 
, himself! So much’ for a Hungarian 


: (To be continued.) 76 
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Skulls.—A thirsty soul will. tell (sa 

@ recent pr tage be there is eye 
equal to the contents of the wine-cup; but 
there is something to contemplate in the cu 
itself. Lord Byron had one at Newst 
Abbey, formed from a skull, on the outside’ 
of which were inscribed verses, written for it 
by his lordship. ‘The may ‘be found: 
in his works, and Pe my Start: not, nor 
deem my: spirit ” This-skull was 
rimmed with silver. Many. blamed him for 
converting the human head into. 9 wine-cup ; 
but others have done the same thing: a thou-. 
sand times. Mandeville speaks of @ certain 
race of beings who exposed the dead bodies: 
of their parents to the fowls.of: the air, keep-. 
ing the skulls, from which they made cups, 
and drank with great devotion. In the Witch, 
of Middleton, one of the characters, a duke, 
takes a bow! out of his cupboard of a similar 
description, upon which one of his atten- 
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— exclaims, “A skull, my lord !” which 
the duke, who replies, “Call it a 


THE MIRKOR. 


Soll Gan of ey aches wher een cope 


soldier's sa Our duchess, I know, will hiv 


lawyer who drew up oe resolutions, put an 
advertisement into the newspapers, stating mach 

that the meeting was held to prevent the 

saetanssivies Sok since ee yo beloe 


sep eo i aeponiboe dierearer 
ers, wen nner, “than isnt ks a 


That education, and that politeness, are 
good fr nothing, which do not make » men 
nese re a 
ness is so ‘nice a thing, 
that, like big ey ape plant, it shrinks away 
even pon thinking of tii 
eooagh % se tat be na goat deal fe ol; 
see that he is a great deal ofa fool ; 
Sat Yiep nd'ahrigs lake upon hiawel' od 
avery wise man. 


Yes, Geograph ?—Yes, &c.; and so 
on, dhe the list quetiee >= exhausted, 
answering every bmn in 

As he concluded, the visiter remarked, ‘ This 
is multum in parvo indeed,’ to which the 
master immediately replied, ‘I teach that; 
you may put that down too.’” 

Every man t to have a period in every 
day, to which reso look forward ‘ashis tims time 
of relaxation, and during which he shall be 
entire roaster of his time and pursuits. This 
is essential to human happiness. Of what 
poet ti all the various improvements made in 

,°if they do. not end in abridging 
the daily ours now devoted to manual labour. 
Gardener's Magazine. 

Niebuhr, the Historian, was small in sta- 
ture and thin; his voice of a very high pitch. 
He could not see well at rhage ce orem 
indisp imes Frags ¢ gg oy 

ispensable to him. He lived very fog; 
wine and water was his usual beverage 
frequently shaved while walking teat down 
the room, and he would even talk during the 

i He disliked ing 
very much, ook snuff to such an excess 
that he had Binally to give it up. at g bad 
write, as the ancient scholar, a whole book 


mene 


A study should be built looking east.—Sir wrote 


H. Wotton, 

Reasoning of the —That which is 
amet tee 
eye, as a greater upon a slighter, &c. ; 

St. Peter’s.—Each of Michael ar 


architects employed i 
maqeeare sent 


—One of the most interesti 

Peper at the last meeting in Dublin of 

of enc, wo ep ad y Mango, 
Of Manchester, on education. . Speaking of 








